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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


THE FELON. 
[¢oxciupen. } 
PV hen sorrows come they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.—Saakrsreane. 
My Lord, it is inhuman 

To condemn and lacerate the image of our Maker 

For such a crime—{Quorep.] 

“ It seems as if there are some men who are born 
particularly for misfortune, and to whom trouble and 
sorrow are but common, every-day occurrences.— 
There are some who are condemned to suffer all the 
ills of life, whilst others are advancing in fortune and 
fame. The latter part of my history has been a con- 
tinued repetition of unfortunate events. I have seen 
many of my school-mates, who are now in the pos- 
session of wealth and independence, and what is more 
valuable, possessing a good character, whilst I am 
wretched—an outcast from all the world. But I 
murmur, I repine not, against the cruel hand of fate: 
I submit to my destiny, since it cannot be avoided. 

** Ann rejoiced to see me, and so. did my parents. 
The noble girl had lived for me, and me alone ; and 
as no obstacle was presented to our union, we se- 
lected the day and hour for its celebration. 

“ At length the day dawned, so earnestly looked 
for by all. It was in this season of the year, and a 
more beautiful day I have never beheld. It was so 
calm, so serene, and so pure, that it seemed to au- 
ger well for our future happiness. The sun sat in a 
clear and unclouded sky, and the pale beams of fair 
Cynthia, as she arose to enlighten the night, gave a 
deeper and more romantic tinct to the surrounding 
scenery. Ann was dressed in her best attire, the 
very picture of hcalth and animation, and her cheeks 
assumed a deep and modest blush when she pro- 
nounced the vow which sealed her destiny with mine. 
The lads and lasses, from all the country round, grac- 
ed our wedding ; and they departed, at the close of 





evening, with their accustomed hilarity, after freely 
partaking of such innocent amusement as offered it- 
self. 

“ Ann, myself and our parents were left alone; and 
the contrast was striking between the silence which 
now reigned in the house, and the noise and mirth 
which had just now pervaded every part of it. Her 
hands were in mine, and we were talking over the 
incidents of life, when our ear was arrested by the 
roll of distant thunder. It approached nearer and 
nearer ; and my father, alarmed, arose and went to 
the window, where, after gazing a moment or two, 
he exclaimed— 

‘We shall have a heavy storm to night, and it 
may be apt to do some injury ; see, those two clouds 
are mecting, and that is the sharpest lightning that 
Lever saw.’ 

“ We all crowded around the window ; and, at 
that moment, a heavy flash of lightning struck the 
house, and robbed me of my wife and mother! Yes, 
Oh! God ! it was one of thy severe dispensations to 
teach man how really weak he is, unless thy power 
protects him ; and my heart, which a few moments 
before had opened to receive the full current of 
earthly happiness, closed again—and closed forev- 


er. 
**I cannot describe to you all the horrors of that 


dreadful night. I should go mad if I attempted it ; 
and, in the frenzy of delirium, 1 invoked another 
flash to end my miserable life. 

**In a few days, I witnessed the interment of my 
wife and mother ; and I then wandered through the 
wrold, reckless which way Iwent. I knew nothing, 
and felt nothing ; and when I was blessed with the 
dawn of returning reason, I found myself neur to the 
village of Pittsburgh, in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania. My wretched and emaciated form attracted 
the notice of every beholder; and some, like the 
good Samaritan, administered to my wants, and oth- 
ers treated me with scorn and contumely. 

“In this wretched and suffering mood, I was dis- 
covered, by an artful and experienced villain, who 
immediately commenced his endeavors to render me 
as wretched and as depraved, by nature, as himself. 
He pretended to console me for my sufferings; would 
weep at the recital of my “ piteous tale,” and took 
every means to ingratiate himself into my favor.— 
As much experienced as I was inthe wavs of the 
world, [ put all my confidence in him, so artfully did 
he play the part of a friend. My mind had become 
deeply engaged by his tender and conciliatory man- 
ners, and he could do with me whatsoever he pleas- 
ed, At this propitious moment he unfolded to me 
his plans of obtaining a fortune ; and I easily, though 
unfortunately for myself, swallowed the gilded bait. 
This person was deeply engaged with a large gang 
in making counterfeit money. 

“1 had been but a few months in this employ, when 
my master deposited large quantities of spurious 





money in my hands, which he wished me to leave 


with his different agents in the county, (of whose 
names he gave me a list.) He also furnished me 
with considerable many bills of good money, with 
which I defrayed my expences.—But my first step 
into vice was the last. 

“I had nearly arrived at the home of my youth, 
and | thought I would revisit those carly and inter- 
esting scenes, and endeavor to comfort my only re- 
maining parent, in his distress. But ere my well-re- 
membered hills had arisen to my view—ere I had 
met the cordial embrace of a tender and affectionate 
father, I was stopped by an officer of justice, who 
arrested me, and committed me to prison. I was ar- 
rested on suspicion. ‘The spurious money was dis- 
covered upon my person, and my guilt was clearly 
proved. 

** It will be impossible for me to describe my agon- 
izing feelings when 1 found myself confined in such 
a gloomy place. { cannot dwell upon the care-strick- 
en face of my aged father, as he gazed at me through 
the gratings of my prison—and at this moment his 
death shriek sounds in my ear, when he fella lifeless 
corpse, unuble any longer to sustain the slrafts of ad. 
versity. 

“It was a blustering day in the month of Septem- 
ber, when I was arraigned before the bar of justice, 
to witness my trial. The room was lined with spec- 
tators, who gazed upon me with pityless contempt. 
I pleaded guilty tothe charge. The verdict was 
awarded against me—and I was sentenced ‘to be 
taken from prison, on Friday, the tenth of Decem- 
ber, and conveyed to some public place, to be crop- 
ped, and branded with the letter ‘C.’ ’ 


“I was from thence remanded to prison, in an ag- 
ony of mind too deep to be described. I flung my- 
self upon the cold, hard floor, and again ardently be- 
seached heaven to end my wretched life. . My,feel- 
ings recoiled at the idea that my body was to be dis- 
figured in a manner so disgraceful to humanity. The 
wretchedness of my state made me delirious, and 
with the fury of a mad man, I dashed myself against 
the door. It was too strong for my attempts, and I 
fell, insensible. But the day and hour advanced—it 
came—and. 





“*It was a bitter cold day in December, when.I 
was taken from prison and paraded through the 
streets of , to the place destined for the con- 
summation of inhumanity. ‘The officers of justice, 
as if anxious to secure a victim to one of the most 
fiendish laws that a buman mind can invent, had pro- 
vided the independent company of to 
conduct me to the spot. ‘The streets were thronged 
with anxious and longing spectators. I was.conduc- 
ted to the scaffold, and, with a trembling, ascended 
it. There was an awful pause reigning among the 
multitude below. It seemed to me as if my heart 
was bursting—and I prayed for death, that | might 
be insensible to the ignominy of my punishment.— 
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‘ce approached to put his duty in execution.— 


he warm blood trickle down my check. * 
. *. ” 7 * * * 
* * 7 - 


“ly lve es been a blank ever since—and 

we is @winter in my souly 
T'he winter of despair.” 

He here stopped ; and, after wiping the heavy 
drops of perspiration from his forehead, leaned his 
face upon his hand, and seemed to be absorbed in 
silent agony. In a few moments, recovering his se- 
renity, he again resumed : 

“1 would have returned to society, and lived the 
life of an honest man—but all mankind shunned me. 
My companions in arms, with whom I had fought and 
bled, regarded me with a stern indifference ; for I 
bore a curse upon me ten times more degrading than 
the one denounced upon Cain. I went to the house 
of my father, and its loneliness and desolation smote 
me to the heart. No longer could I sit beside the 
domestic fire, listening to his tales, or to the admo- 
nitions of my mother, or toying with my early love— 
for the fire-side was now cold and cheerless. ‘The 
“ clods of the valley” covered their remains—and I 
was an alien in my own house. I visited their tomb, 
and shed tears over their beloved and venerated rel- 
icks—tears, more bitter and more deep, because 
unheard and unavailing. 

** At this moment, when my wretchedness seemed 
complete, and I was despised by every human being, 
I recollected an uncle, with whom I had been a fa- 
vorite in my juvenile days, and who had long since 
emigrated to the west. I knew that he was child- 
less, and would rejoice to adopt me as his son ; and 
I determined to hide my disgrace where I was not 
known—far from the world’s frown and derision—fur 
from the eyes of those who had witnessed my dis- 
honor. I accordingly disposed of my property, and 
prepared to visit him. 

‘* My uncle rejoiced to see me ; and when I rela- 
ted to him my sufferings, he lodged them as a secret 
in his own bosom. With him I would talk over past 
days and past hours ; and his kind and tender atten- 
tion towards me, united with his fatherly affection, 
almost weaned from me my despair and sorrow.— 
But such a comfort was not long to be allowed me ; 
and ere three years had passed quietly away, I saw 
him lying upon the bed of death—he died, and be- 
queathed to me hisestate. 1 saw him committed to 
the grave ; and with him, was buried all my expecta- 
tions and desires. 

“Since that moment, my mind hasbeen like the 
oak, shivered by the lightning’s flash ; and, at times, 
I can calmly set and think over my past life ; and, at 
others, I weep, and wishI had never been born. 
fam old, and sometimes I think crazed; and notwith- 
standing there has many long years intervened since 
we were here together, yet I cannot think of him 
but with the fondness of a child ; and I do hope soon 
to be with him—for 

‘There isa place for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found— 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground.’ ” 

The storm had now blown over, and I arose to de- 

part, So deeply had I been interested in the fore- 





going narrative, that I heeded not the moments as 

they flew apace ; and the ‘2fternoon was fur spent 

when I prepared to commence my journey. ‘The 

ok! man accompanied me to the door, and grasped | 
my hand—we then bade farewell, and parted for- 

ever. . 

The sun was gently sinking in the west when I 
left the house ; and his broad golden rays, as they 
were reflected upon the surrounding landscape, and 
the deep gioomy pile of forest trees, a little to the 
left, filled my mind with reflections of a solemn and 
melancholy kind ; and when the sun had gone to his 
rest, and the grey mantle of evening was thrown over 
all around me, then I thought of the dangers to which 
man is allied, and the misfortunes with which he is 
affiicted. I thought of the inhumanity of that law, 
(at prestent existing in this State,) which robs a man 
of those ornaments given him by the hands of his 
Maker. It might well answer for Cannibals and Bar- 
barians, to disfigure their fellow-beings before they 
put them toa lingering death. But in a civilized land, 
where religion and morality is the order of the day, it 
is disgraceful to its character to subject a man to 
such a punishment—to drive him to that point in 
which his feelings are 

“ Blacker than despair—more horrible than hell.” 


It is degrading to the State to allow such inhuman 
laws to be put in force against its unhappy criminals. 
It is sickening to the soul of every moral man to wit- 
ness such judicial deformity. 

There is one useful lesson to be learnt in Allen’s 
life—never to tread the path of vice, for it assuredly 
leads to dishonor. ce: 


FEMALE POLICY, 
OR THE MAD MERCER—.? true and interesting Tule. 

Those who declaim with the greatest vehemence 
against the excellency of woman’s understanding, 
generally conclude their argument by an appeal to 
experience, which they think establishes the opin- 
ion, that when she falls from virtue, she exceeds man 
in the flagrancy of her crimes. But if this, (should 
we even indulge them by granting what they might 
find it difficult to demonstrate,) proves any thing, it 
is directly the reverse of what they allege in support 
of it, as it certainly requires superior abilities to ex- 
ceed at all. 

The following instance of female address, though 
shown in a most unjustifiable cause, will prove this, 
and may divert, by its circumstances, even those who 
feel a just abhorrence of its motive : 

A well dressed, good looking woman, went lately 
to a physician, noted for his skill in curing the mala- 
dies of the mind, to whom she told a long and cir- 
cumstantial story of her husband’s being subject to 
an uncommon kind of madness, which affected him 
periodically, when he would utterly lose his memory 
so as to forget his nearest relations, and persist with 
the strongest obstinacy in any extravagant notion 
which might happen to possess his imagination at 
that time, though in every other respect, to all ap- 
pearance, in his reason. She concluded her account 
with a flood of tears, and sharpened the doctor’s at- 
tention by a handsome fee, who told her that he 





would consider the case with the greatest care, but 


that it was impossible for him to form a proper judg- 
ment, so as to be able to prescribe, without seeing 
the patient. ' 

To this her tender regard made many objections, 
part:cularly because the very mention of doctors al- 
ways heightened his madness, and to have recourse 
toany violent methods in his own house would ex- 
pose him before bis servants, which she could not 
bear to do, and he would never forgive, should they 
even prove successful ; but these difficulties were 
all soon removed, by a proposal which she insensibly 
led the doctor to make, of bringing him to his house, 
where no notice would be taken of any noise he 
might make, and all things were in readiness for 
whatever should appear necessary to be done. To 
this she consented, with sceming reluctance, and 
promised to try to decoy him upon some pretence to 
come next morning, as she had reason td apprehend 
that the fit was coming on him. “The doctor accord- 
ingly promised to be at home at the time appointed ; 
and the lady, at her departure, took care to secure 
the respect and attendance of the servants by her 
liberality. 


Matters being thus far settled, she went the next 
morning, some time before the hourappointed with 
the dector, to the shop of a noted silk mercer, the 
natural complacency of whose temper, with other 
circumstances, which will appear in the sequcl, 
marked him out as a proper subject for her design. 
The morning being fine, she walked, attended by a 
fuotman in a genteel livery. Having looked curious- 
ly round the shop for some time, she told the mer- 
cer that she was recommended to him by a person of 
distinction, one of his best customers, whom she nam- 
ed, to buy wedding clothes for a young lady of for- 
tune, in the country, with every other thing that 
might be necessary for the rest of the ladies of the 
family on the occasion, and pulling a letter of direc- 
tion out of her pocket, chose them with fancy and 
judgment, to a very considerable amount, and then, 
while the mercer was making out the bill, ordered 
her footinan to call a coach. 


As soon as it came, she bid the shopman put the 
things into it, and, turning to the mercer, told him 
that she was the wife of such a gentleman, naming 
the doctor, and desired that he would please to come 
home with her in the coach, where her husband 
would pay him. He accordingly waited on her with- 
vut hesitation, as he knew by character that the doc- 
tor was a man of fortune, though he was absolutely 
unacquainted with himself and the circumstances of 
his family. 

When the coach stopped at the doctor’s, the lady’s 
footman knocked with authority, and the door was 
opened by another exactly in the same livery with 
him, who, remembering her liberality the day be- 
fore, received her with the most obsequious respect. 
She went in, without asking any questions, and 
showing the mercer into an outer parlor, with the 
easy air of the mistress of the house, told him she 
would wait on him directly. 


She then went to the doctor, whom she told, with 
tears in her eyes, that she had brought her husband 
with her, who had not before been so bad ; as that 
morning, having disowned all knowledge of her, and 
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every person in the family, and raised a great disturb- 
ance in the house of one of his neighbors, from whom 
he pretended to demand money on some imaginary 
account of dealing. She then entreated him to try 
all possible means for his recovery, advising him, 
though, to take care that he had proper assistance at 
hand, as he was apt to be very outrageous, and then 
giving him another fee, she said she could not bear 
to be within hearing of him, much less see him, in 
those unhappy circumstances, but would go to a 
friend’s in the neighborhood, and return to call for 
him in about an hour, when the operation might be 
over, and conjuring him not to use any harsh means, 
or put the dear man to any pain that could possibly 
be avoided, she went away. 

The doctor then waited upon his patient, whom 
he found sitting very composedly ; and after some 
general chat, asked him how he found himself that 
morning, and desired to feel his pulse. Though the 
mercer thought this somethingyodd, he had accus- 
tomed himself to so much compliance, with his ready- 
money customers, that he answered him civilly, and 
reached him his hand ; nor had resohition, or pres- 
ence of mind, perhaps, to contradict the doctor, up- 
on his telling him that it was absolutely necessary for 
him to lose some blood, but submitted quietly to the 


operation. 
However, thinking he had no further occason for 


the doctor’s advise, he thanked him very politely, 
and said, that he had a good deal of business to do 


that morning, he should be very much obliged to 


him to despatch him as soon as he could. 

The doctor answered that he was glad to find him 
in so happy a state of mind, which promised a speedy 
cure, as it showed that his was not original madness; 
and then, without giving the other time to reply, he 
called to his man to bring in his cupping glasses, and 
apply them tothe gentleman’s head. - 

“To my head, sir ?”’ exclaimed the mercer, in af- 
fright, “‘ cupping glasses to my head ? I do not un- 
derstand you, sir ; and desire that vou will despatch 
me without any more of your advice or practice, 
which I neither want nor will submit to.” 

“ Poor gentleman ! (answered the doctor,) poor 
gentleman ! I was in hopes you had a proper sense 
of your condition! Do not be alarmed, sir ; though 
the operation is a little painful it will soon be over ; 
and there is not the least danger in it. Proceed, 
John: call in Thomas and William. If you struggle, 
sir, you will only add to your pain, and compel us to 
tie you down. You shall see, sir, that I will despatch 
you directly. 

“ Despatch me, sir ”’ replied the poor man, almost 
frightened out of his wits, indeed, at the sight of 
three or four ill-looking fellows, with the instruments 
of torture ready, “ despatch me, sir ? pray, sir, do, by 
paying me my money ; here is the bill, sir, and give 
me leave to tell you, Iam not accustomed to such 
usage.” 

** Ay, poor man, it‘is just so, just as she told me, 
(returned the doctor;) and so, sir, you want your 
money? Make haste, Thomas, And pray, sir, will 
you please to tell me how much, and for what I am 
indebted to you ?” 

_ ** For what, sir? for the goods your wife got this 
morning. Here is the bill, sir.” 


“ Poor man, tis just so: My wife, sir? William, 
fetch the straight waistcoat : I do not like his looks. 
Pray, sir, who is my wife ?” 

“* Why, sir, the lady who brought me here.” 

“« My wife, is she ?”* 

“ Pray, sir, is she not your wife 

“ Sir, Ido not understand you.” 


> 


“I suppose not, sir, at present, but you’ll remem- 
ber better by and bye. How exactly she described 
his case! Ido not wonder at her saying he was very 
| bad.” 
| By this time the doctor’s people had laid hold on 
| the poor mercer, and, in spite of his roaring and 

struggling, clapped half a score of cups on his head. 
The pain thereof made him mad, indeed, so that, 
| making a desperate effort, as he was a very strong 
‘man, he burst from his persecutors, and rushed into 
,the street, with all the cups sticking upon his 


| head. 


Such a sight instantly drew a mob about him, 
| whom he entreated, in vain, to protect him, and as- 
| sist his escape, asserting his sanity, and exclaiming 
against the usage he had received ; but they only 
laughed at the ridiculous figure he made, and helped 
| the doctor’s men to overpower him, who were just 
dragging him back to his torture, when, fortunately, 
a gentleman, with whom he was acquainted, hap- 
pened to go by, who, surprised to see him in that 
' condition, and being told the reason, soon undeceiv- 
| ed the doctor, and relieved his patient. 





The discovery, however, was far from being pleas- 
ing to either, as it showed them the whole deceit of 
| the woman, who had passed on each for the wife of 
the other. Their first care was to send in pursuit of 
her, but she had planned her schemes so well as to 
elude all enquiries. This heightened the .difficul- 
ties in which they were already embroiled, and made 
the mercer inexorable in his demand of reparation 
for the treatment he had received : to satisfy which, 
and avoid the expense, vexation and ridicule of a 
lawsuit, the doctor was, by the mediation of frinds, 
at length prevailed upon to pay for the goods, and 
to divide the loss, he suffering that of the money, 
and the mercer receiving no other satisfaction for his 
personal damages but the payment of his bill. 

















POETRY. 








THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 


(The following beautiful and sentimental lines are 
taken from a little volume of Poems, published not 
long since, entitled “ T'he Genius of Oblivion.”— 
The authoress, it is stated, is a widow, now living in 
Newport, N. H. and not in the most affluent circum- 
stances, and hopes to realize someting from the sale 
of this volume, to assist in supporting herself and ed- 








ucating her children. We sincerely hope she may 
not be disappointed. } 


November’s clouds roll’d dark and drear, 
And loud the blast was swelling, 

As Ellen wip’d the gushing tear, 
That all her hopes was quelling. 


And yet, since Henry’s last embrace, 
Hope often smiles beguiling ; 

A Sailor he, his home the sea, 
And there, for her, he’s toiling. 


And there was one, her darling son, 
And foad was her caressing ; 

To Henry’s breast he ne’er was prest, 
Nor shar’d a father’s blessing. 


IIow soft, yet sad, the gaze he fix’d, 
That father’s features scanning ; 

While love in every thought was mix’d, 
That his return was planning. 


High throbb’d her heart with anxious joy, 
When from the treach’rous water, 

Her Henry ’II clasp his blooming boy, 
And kiss his lisping daughter. 


With thousand tender tales the while, 
She’ll fill his recollection ; 

A mother’s wile, to win a smile, 
And raise a sire’s affection. 


Oh, nature ! round the mother’s heart, 
Thy holy ties, how tender ! 

And life’s last lingering sands must part, 
E’er she those ties surrender, 


But wild and wilder rose the storm, 
And fierce the tempest pelted— 

Like promis’d pleasure’s airy form, 
Poor Ellen’s visions melted. 


As ebbing waves’ returning roar, 
More strong her fears assail her— 
With every breeze his wreck she sees, 
Till strength and courage fail her. 


One refuge yet—the mighty God ! 
All nature bows before him— 

Alike beneath his smile or rod, 
His creatures should adore him. 


Her sleeping offspring’s bed beside, 
Her prayer to Him ascended— 

In feelings soft and mingled tide 
The wife and mother blended. 


Her soul was calm, and hush’d the storm, 
When, lo! a step attended ! 

“*T'is Henry, Henry, safe from harm !” 
And all her sorrow ended. 





NEGRO DEVOTION. 

{An English gentleman and his lady, who were on 
their passage to the East-Indies, in one of the vessels 
of an English fleet, paid a visit tothe Admiral’s ship, 
leaving two young children in the care of a negro 
servant, who was about eighteen years of age. A 
violent storm arising during their absence, the ship 
containing the two children was fast sinking, when 
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a boat arrived from the Admiral’s ship. for their re- 
lief. The crew eagerly crowded to the boat, but 
the negro lad, finding there was only room for him 
alone, or the two children, gencrously put them on 
board, and remained himself on the wreck, which, 
together with the generous boy, was immediately en- 
gulphed inthe pcean. ‘This interesting circumstance 
has been made the subject of the following lines, by 
Selleck Osborn.] 





Tremendous howls the angry blast ! 
The bolde%t hearts with terror quake ‘ 
High o’er the vessel’s tottering mast 
The liquid mountains fiercely break ! 
Each eye is fix’d in wild despair, 
And death displays its terrors there ! 


Now plunging in thg dread abyss, 

They pierce the bosom of the deep ; 
Now rise where vivid lightnings hiss, 

And seems the mutky clauds to weep— 
Through the dark waste dead thunders roll, 
And herrors chill the frigid: soul ! 


‘The storm abates ; but shattered sore, 
The leaky vessel drinks the brine ; 
They seek in vain some friendly shore, 
Their spirits sink, their hopes decline ! 
But lo! what joys succeeds their grief, 
Kind heaven grants the wish’d relief. 


See, on the deck, young Marco stands, 
Two blooming cherubs by his side, 
Intrusted to his faithful hands : 
** A mother’s joy, a father’s pride ;” 
Tho’ black his skin, as shades of night, 
His heart is fair, his soul is white. 


Each to the yawl with rapture flies, 
Except the noble, gen’rous boy : 

‘* Go, lovely infants, go, (he cries,) 
And give your anxious parents joy. 

No mother will for Marco weep, 

When fate entombs him in the deep ! 


Long have my kindred ceas’d to grieve, 
No sister kind my fate shall mourn, 
No breast for me a sigh will heave, 
No bosom friend, wait my return !” 
He said, and sinking, sought the happy shore, 
Where toil and slav’ry vex his soul no more. 


Ev'ry feeling hath been shaken ; 

Pride, which not a world could bow— 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken— 

E’en my soul forsakes me now. 


TO 
I blame thee not, tho’ cold thou be ; 
1 call on nature—not on thee ; 
For soul so pure, so bright as thine, 
Cannot, must not, be link’d to mine. 


Brron. 





Too beauteous maid, tho’ scorn of fame 
Can naught, from thee, of feeling claim ; 
Ah ! tho’ my breast, by anguish torn, 
Must silent bleed—to hope—forlorn. 


Ah ! tho’ thy spotless, blameless heart 
Cannot its sainted love impart ; 
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Cannot, to mine, responsive thrill: 
V’ll love—yes, warmly—love thee still. 


And since the myrtle shade P’'ve woo’d— 
A prey to sorrow’s wildest mood ; 
To mark my fondest hopes decay, 
*Mid desolation’s cankering way ; 


Ah ! since thou’rt lost, no mortal form 

Shall ever more this bosom warm ! 

And if, perchance, in future days, 

Some maiden’s charms should spell my gaze— 


Where e’er I be, as the sun flower 
Turns to its god, at morning hour— 
Thus I to Leila’s charms will turn, 
And all, but her, of beauty spurn. 

AZIM. 
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ly and profitably enguged, by the tumultuous shout- 
ing of a deeply interested and delighted multitude to 
witness—what do you think ? A pair of trucks, with- 
out wheels, suspended from the shoulders of two 
horses, at either extremity, with the projector seated 
in the middle ! 


A GOOD JOKE. 

Mr. Hiram Hull, who, a short time since, advertised 
for his friends and cousins to suspend their visits for 
two years, (noticed in the Museum of the 20th ult.) 
was, at the time, under sentence for two years im- 
prisonment in the State Prison. 























A GOOD EXCUSE. 
An Indiana Editor apologizes for the suspension 
of his paper, one week, as there was a marriage in 
his family. 

A PROMISING YOUTH. 

A little girl, three years and a half old, passing along 
the streets of Goshen, N. Y. a few days ago, with her 
mother, and observing a goose, with a yoke on, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Why ma, there goes a goose with corsets 
on.” 

A GRAND EXPLOSION. 

To answer a double purpose of celebrating the 
next anniversary of our Independence, and making 
improvements, some of the citizens of Ulster Coun- 
ty, New-York, intend to charge a large rock, with 
two thousand pounds of gun powder ; and it is expec- 
ted: that the report of the explosion will be heard 
over a great part of the New-England States. 


PERPETUAL MOTION—agary. 

We learn by a late Portsmouth (N. H.) paper, that 
the good people of that town, and more especially 
the boys, were, a few days since, gratified by an ex- 
hibition of a Mr. Chase’s machine for Perpetual Mo- 
tion, which had been previously advertised in the pa- 
pers of that place. The undertaking of Mr. Chace 
was—to convey any person from that place to Bos- 
ton in the space of forty-eight hours, by means of 
perpetual motion, and for a compensation of fifty 
dollars. No one appearing who was desirous of be- 
ing forty-eight hours on a road over which the mail 
travels in six, or of paying fifty dollars where the 
regular fare is three, this hopeful project bid fair to 
be laid at rest, with the thousand others from Red- 
heffer, downwards. But divers of the friends to do- 
mestic industry and home-made manufactures, unwil- 
ling that an enterprise of native genius should be so 
ingloriously defeated, formed a purse to an, unknown 
amount, in order to induce the inventor to make a 
public exhibition of his contrivance. Accordingly, 
the good citizens of that town were distracted from 





MARRIED, 


In this town, 18th inst. by Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Hiram W. Chase, to Mrs. Ann Anderson, both of this 
town. 

On Monday last, by Rev. Mr. Tobey, Mr. Elias 
Dean, of Plainfield, Con. to Miss Amey G. Branch, of 
Cranston, R. I. 

On Wednesday last, by Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. Sam- 
uel R. Goss to Miss Zunice Gardner, both of this 
town. 

On Wednesday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Gano, 
Mr. Stephen Millard, to Miss Susan Greene, both of 
this town. 























DIED, 

In this town, on Monday last, Capt. Joseph Peck, 
in his 76th year. In the death of Capt. P. his children 
are bereft of a fond father, and the citizens gener- 
ally of a useful citizen, an honest man, and a real 
christian. 

On Thursday last, Sarah H. infant daughter of 
Mr. Benjamin Lewis. 

On Saturday morning, Hope A. Hammond, infant 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Allen, aged 1 year and 7 
months. 

On Saturday afternoon, Mr. Peter Vaughan, aged 
37 years. 

On Sunday, Charles Darling, infant son of Leoni- 
das Whipple, aged 22 months. 

On Tuesday evening last, Phebe Arnold, second 
daughter of Mr. Luther Pearson, in her 4th year. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Wm. E. Lyon, aged 23, 
of Northampton county, Va. 

In Newport, on Tuesday morning last, suddenly, 
Mrs. Cornelia Harding, wife of Mr. Albert Harding, 
of this town, aged 24 years. 

In Pawtucket, 25th inst. James W. son of Mr. John 
Gardner, aged 3 years and 3 months. 
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(FP New subscribers for the Ladies Musgum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three-months fromthe time 











the yarious pursuits in which they are all so constant- 





of subscribing. 











